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In Dr. S. B. Hunt's concluding remark this position is hardly suffi- 
ciently attended to. He says "they (the American Negroes) have 
already the same cranial capacity with the Hindostanees, who have 
developed a high civilisation, a profound philosophy and a rational 
religion." Here Dr. S. B. Hunt is disposed to underrate the Negro of 
America, for he has, according to the table, a larger average brain- 
weight than the natives of Hindostan, whether we allow to the latter 
" a high civilisation, a profound philosophy, and a rational religion," 
or not. Dr. S. B. Hunt is, no doubt, comparing the civilisation, 
philosophy, and religion of the two races, Negroes and Hindostanees. 
Iu the tables above referred to the male Hindoos are shown to have a 
mean brain-weight of 44 - 22 ozs., and the mean of Dr. S. G. Morton's 
table was still less, only 4T74 ozs. So that we have a comparatively 
" high civilisation, a profound philosophy, and a rational religion" de- 
veloped among a people who are distinguished among human races 
for the remarkable smallness of their brains. 

If you consider these remarks of sufficient importance, please to 
give them a place in your next number. 

I am, your obedient servant, 

J. Barnard Davis. 
Shelton, Hanley, Staffordshire, March 2, 1869. 



MAUDSLEY ON PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY OF THE 

BRAIN.* 



It is not very long since mental diseases have been considered as a 
kind of felony, and the poor patients treated as criminals, put into 
chains, imprisoned and condemned to corporal punishment, until the 
great Pinel came forward as an attorney for the poor and unhappy 
lunatics and pleaded their case in a most simple but very successful 
manner. His work, Traite Medico-Philosophique sur I'alienation 
mentale (Paris, 1808), is one of the brightest ornaments in medical 
literature, and the success gained one of the most noble triumphs in 
the history of humanity. 

We cannot wonder that under circumstances when mental maladies 
were considered the work of the devil, the treatment consisted in 
exorcisms, and the most perverted means were used in order to get 
rid of the evil spirit. Pathological anatomy remained silent, and thus 

* The Physiology and Pathology of the Mind. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 
Lond., Physician to the West London Hospital, etc., etc. London : Mac- 
millan & Co. 
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it was possible that a genius like John Hunter could maintain that 
mental diseases leave no trace of their former existence impressed into 
the brain after the death of the patients. It was to show the fallacy 
of this conclusion that Dr. A. Marshall anatomised a great number of 
brains in the old Bethlehem Hospital, but his work, TJie Morbid 
Anatomy of tlie Brain in Mania and Hydrophobia was only published 
in 1815. 

It is true that English literature is possessed of valuable works on 
mental diseases, written in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and Burton, whose classical work, Anatomy of Melanclwly, was pub- 
lished in 1627, has deservedly been called "the Shakespere amongst 
Psychologists." Yet it is only after Pinel's great reformatory efforts 
that English medical literature has contributed both in an extensive 
and excellent manner towards the humane edifice of which Pinel has 
laid the foundation stone. 

Before the eighteenth century there were only two asylums in all 
England, viz., Bedlam and St. Luke's. The inmates of which, who 
were supposed to be influenced by the moon, were fettered at each 
change and flogged in order to prevent the irritation expected to be 
caused by that luminary, an unfortunate error to which Dr. Mead's 
work, Medica Sacra, 1 749, has contributed not little. 

The first asylum in which the new principle of Pinel bore sway was 
that erected by William Tuke, near York. Tuke, sixty -four years old 
in 1796, undertook the duties of superintendent to the hospital, to 
which he remained attached until his death in 1822. Although his 
humane principles became general only a long time afterwards, yet the 
literature of that branch of medical science took another turn, and the 
management of many asylums imitated the lucid example of William 
Tuke. 

In our present day we find the most renowned names of English 
authors amongst the writers on the subject, such names as George 
Burrows, Prichard, W. C. Ellis, J. Williams, Thurnam, Monro, 
Winslow, and others. 

The work of Dr. Maudsley, treating of the physiology and pathology 
of the mind, has been received with great applause and encomium by 
the medical profession, as well as by philosophers. The study of the 
human mind in our present days forms no longer part of abstract 
philosophy. To have a claim of any value, it must be based on ob- 
servation, both in the living subject, healthy as well as diseased, and on 
extensive and minute pathological researches into the condition of the 
brain. This basis Dr. Maudsley takes as his ground to stand upon, 
whence he shows the direction in which the study of mind is to be 
pursued, and lays down the laws on which the healthy brain acts. 
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It is on this same ground that he shows the connection of mind and 
the nervous system, and on which emotion, volition, memory, imagina- 
tion, and all the properties attributed to the mind are discussed. And 
all this is treated in a most genial philosophical manner, and written 
in a language clear and eloquent at once. When touching on former 
errors, the author hints to still existing prejudices, particularly in- 
fluencing the study of mind which some would still like to look upon 
as belonging to the province of metaphysics. 

" Can we wonder, then, that the erroneous method (metaphysical) 
was triumphant in Greece in the fourth century before Chiist, when 
it is only recently in England, in the nineteenth century after Christ, 
that the barbarian's reverence for the dead body has permitted an 
anatomical dissection, and when the finger-bone of a saint, or a rag of 
his clothing, is still treasured up, in some parts of the world, as a 
most precious relic, endowed with miraculous virtues ! The evil of 
the metaphysical method was not intellectual deficiency only, but a 
corresponding baneful moral error." 

When mind was considered by philosophers who, perhaps, had never 
seen a brain in their lives, they generally started from the phenomena 
observed in adults, and took no notice of the first dawning of the soul 
in infants. Animals were entirely excluded from their consideration, 
as not possessing mind at all. Our present position, when the mental 
phenomena are studied by physiologists, is totally different. We 
know mind only in connection with the body, and are aware that the 
mental conditions change with alterations of the frame — mens sana in 
corpore sano — and, therefore, the condition of the body cannot be ex- 
cluded from the study of the condition of what is called soul, mind, 
etc. But the most important part of investigation is the comparative 
pathology beginning where the first mental movement becomes per- 
ceptible and going through all stages of development, up to the adult 
human being. " Where," says Dr. Maudsley, " has the animal any 
place in the accepted system of psychology 1 Or the child, the direction 
of whose early mental development is commonly decisive of its future 
destiny ?" To speak of an induction, where so many important in- 
stances ai - e neglected, and others are selected, according to caprice or 
the ease of convenience, is to rob the word of all definite meaning and 
most mischievously to misuse it. A psychology which is truly induc- 
tive must follow the order of nature, and begin where mind begins in 
the animal and infant, gradually rising thence to those higher and 
more complex mental phenomena, which the introspective philosopher 
discerns, or thinks he discerns. Certainly, it may be said, and it has 
been said, that inferences as to the mental phenomena of the child 
can be correctly formed from the phenomena of the adult mind. But 
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it is exactly because such erroneous inferences have been made that the 
mental phenomena of the child have been misunderstood and misinter- 
preted, and that psychology has not received the benefit of the correc- 
tion which a faithful observation of them would have furnished. It was 
the physiologist who, by a careful observation of the lower animals, 
" having entered firmly on the true road, and submitting his under- 
standing to things," arrived at generalisations which were found to ex- 
plain many of the mental phenomena of the child, and which have 
furthermore thrown so much light upon the mental life of the adult. 
The careful study of the genesis of mind is as necessary to a true 
knowledge of mental phenomena as the study of its plan of development 
confessedly is to an adequate conception of the bodily life." 

These few passages may suffice to indicate the direction in which 
Dr. Maudsley's method tends, whose excellent work, which has already 
become standard, we most urgently recommend to the careful study 
of all those who are interested in the physiology and pathology of the 
brain. 



RESUME OF THE "BULLETINS" OF THE PARIS ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
(From June 1867, to January 1868.) 
By B. Vilun, F.A.S.L., F.R.S.L. 



The Paris Society has published its labours, during the half-year 
ending December, 1868, in two numbers of "Bulletins," which we 
had pi - omised to review ever since their publication ; but the multi- 
plicity of matters which this Review has had to deal with, has, until 
the pi - esent time, prevented us from fulfilling this pleasurable duty. 

Anthropological labours in Paris are quite as interesting to us as 
the labours performed by the English Society. It is, however, im- 
possible to give our readers a complete report, and we may be excused 
for only giving short abstracts of researches and papers, to which a 
complete translation alone could do justice, so replete with facts and 
matter are they. We therefore advise those students of anthropology, 
who desire to see the progress that this science has been making 
everywhere, to read the French " Bulletins" themselves, and we pro- 
mise them to be amply repaid for the trouble ; for, as Horace has it, 
" Est opera pretiitm." 

In a short but learned paper, called " Phases Sociales," M. Letour- 
neau, after a survey of the different races of man inhabiting the globe, 
comes to a conclusion with which we entirely agree ; namely, that 
" individually and collectively man passes through a series of phases 



